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"In July, 1939, a celebration was held at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery that the cell is the basic unit of all living tissue. Today we are 
beginning to realize and to appreciate the fact that the symbol is 
the basic unit of all human behavior and civilization. 


' 

' 

i 

i 

' 

' 

' 

' 

i “All human behavior originates in the use of symbols. It was 
{ the symbol which transformed our anthropoid ancestors into men 
i and made them human. All civilizations have been generated, 
i and are perpetuated, only by the use of symbols. It is the symbol 
z which transforms an infant of homo sapiens into a human being; 
' deaf mutes who grow up without the use of symbols are not 
; human beings. All human behavior consists of, or is dependent 
i upon the use of symbols. Human behavior is symbolic behavior; 
| symbolic behavior is human behavior. The symbol] is the universe 
i of humanity.” 

' 

' 

i 

' 

' 

' 


Leslie A. White 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Michigan 
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A Basis For Speech Study 


DR. JOHN W. BLACK, Ohio State University 


Unique in American education has 
been the emphasis placed upon 
rhetoric or the training of the public 
speaker, and interpretation, and in 
these last decades upon the many 
aspects of current work in speech. 
Whatever the current philisophcal 
basis for a curriculum, the assump 
tion has been that good speech par 
tially characterizes the educated 
man and that it can be taught. 
Teachers of the subject, in turn, have 
been sufficiently opportunistic to jus- 
lily their ever-expanding subject 
matter in terms of the philosophy of 
the administration which they have 
served, and often have gone beyond 
the academic halls simply to peddle 
wares to the highest bidder. This ac- 
tivity has been facilitated by the 
multi-colored character of the subject 
matter and by the encyclopedic 
word speech. Nor is this condition one 
of recent making. Aristotle gave it 
scope by devoting a volume to the 
creation of the speech, any speech 
whether for statecraft, for justice, or 
for ceremony, and then admonishing 
the student to seek from the methods 
of the actor, the appropriate forms 
for delivery. Cicero was no less dif- 
fuse in handing to the educated, the 
noble man, the responsibility for cre- 
ating speeches and for delivering 
them impressively,—in short, for 
speaking well. Thus it is that the 
speaker, not to mention his tutor, has 
been given the responsibility for the 
contest of his utterance, an effective 
form for that content, and a skillful 
manipulation of the body and the 
voice. Small wonder then that teach 
ers find no less inclusive word than 


speech satisfactory to denote all the 
ramifications which many centuries 
have added to an orig.nally broad 
concept. 

Beyond a doubt the parenthood ol 
speech study lies in the spoken dis 
putation of classical rhetoric. Succes 
sive generations expected from the 
art a method for finding truth, a 
moral truth, and beauty. As a means 
for discovering some kinds of truth 
the art today is an anachronism. To 
an extent the scientific method has 
superseded the dialectical. The 
newer method is still, however, inap- 
plicable to some forms of material; 
and to the extent that these mater 
ials, particularly of the social sci- 
ences, are otherwise insolvable dis 
putation seeks truth and moral val- 
ues. I can see no real conflict be- 
tween the methods; rather, a mutual 
service. For example among the ad- 
vocates of the scientific method are 
the logical positivists who, in their 
search for the well-made language, 
assist the one who employs rhetoric. 

The wide study of the art of rhet- 
oric in the United States can be ac- 
counted for in the prevailing educa 
tional and social values. For two 
centuries these have been both ma- 
terialistic and humanitarian. Mater- 
ialistic has been the driving force of 
western migration, of industrial or 
ganization, a patent system, and or- 
ganized sports. Concommitantly, per 
sonal success has become a matter 
of pursuing and acquiring the tangi- 
ble properties of a land of free enter- 
prise. Educational leaders met the 
challenge in its own terms; they 
spread before the eyes of students 
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the average earnings of citizens with 
various levels of formal education. 
The assumptions underlying mater- 
ialism were unchallenged and pro- 
fit and success remained insepara- 
ble. In turn, that which contributed 
to the desired end. became both a 
service and a good. There was no 
finesse in the whole scheme. There 
remains none. One of the most im- 
portant departments of speech in 
the county openly advertises, 
Speech for Service’, and the uni- 
versity clientele is pleased. But this 
is only an administrative admission, 
one which President Eliot popu- 
larized, of the attitude which is less 
openly expressed in a large number 
of departmental course listings. 
“Speech 27" offers specialized train- 
ing in voice problems and is espe- 
cially recommended for prospective 
teachers, lawyers, and preachers. 
“Speech 57” offers practice in the 
composition of speeches and is es- 
pecially recommended for lawyers 
and preachers. ‘Speech 77" relates 
the problems of speech to those of 
business and is especially recom- 
mended for all people who intend to 
be successful in business. Be under 
no illusion that departments of 
speech are the only ones which find 
their offerings to. be especially at- 
tractive for pre-something-or-other 
students. Our colleagues teach lan- 
guage for the future South American 
business executive, and physics to 
the engineer, and letter writing, and 
business administration. Underlying 
the whole movement, however, is 
the concept of service to a student 
who must make his success in a vo- 
cation. It is the utilitarian answer 
which a buying public demands, 
and it is the college's answer, its 
answer in concert, to the question the 
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student buyer asks the vender 
teacher, ‘‘What can I get out of this 
course?” And almost every teacher 
knows that almost every student 
asks the question with respect to his 
future vocation. To a few teachers 
the queery must be as flattering as 
when a scholar in the midst of his 
choicest piece of research hears, 
“What good is it?’’ However, I am 
not evaluating so much as describ 
ing the motives which lie beneath 
the teaching of speech; and first | 
place the concept of service in all of 
its materialistic and humanitarian 
connotations. It led the early church 
colleges and recent labor colleges, 
both striving for the indoctrination 
of saints and sinners, to make a tool 
of the subject matter of speech; it led 
the teachars colleges, and state uni- 
versities, and the large and varied 
assortment of private schools to offer 
one more service to be stored in a 
bag of tricks through which the 
alumnus might acquire more goods. 
This started with public speaking, an 
applied rhetoric, but it spread into 
such refined services that the parent 
is scarcely mentionable among 
course offerings: business speaking, 
professional speaking, these for the 
elite of our citizenry; radio speaking 
and speaking for teachers; story 
telling and extempore speaking. The 
list need not be extended. But other 
implications are important. Interpre 
tation lost its relation to literature 
and became a tool for the moulding 
of the persuasive voice. Why teach 
resonance and pitch if not sell more 
resonance and pitch if not to sell 
more brooms or impress the office 
force? Plays were recently men- 
tioned to me as the least serviceable 
thing the department of speech offers. 
The gentleman should listen to a 
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group of former actors report how the 
voice training and poise gained on 
the stage have meant sales and dol 
lars. At least a part of the same story 
is that a speech defect or any varia 
tion from the established and respect- 
able norm destroys selling power 

nd the speech correctionist or pho 
netician restores it. An interesting 
manifestation of this ela borate 
scheme of materialistic-humanitar 
ian-utilitarian education or “speech 
for service’ is the operation in re 
verse, which in some graduate 
schools leads to the rule, “Everyone 
who has a good job must be given a 
degree without question and in the 
least possible time.” 


Speech teachers are opportunists. 
A lot of us evade the service motive 
directly by offering something stil 
more potent, the free, the liberated 
man, the one who is to make democ 
racy work if it is to work, the inte- 
grated personality, the one who 
bustles and hustles and fairly radi 
ates charm, and who gets all of this 
through a= series of progressiv2 
speaking exercises. He uses ten 
words instead of one, compromises 
all quarrels, and knows defeat 
never. The speech personality 
comes to us from a current trend in 
education which had a somewhat 
firmer basis in the writings of John 
Dewey. Results here are measured 
in changes on an introversion-extro- 
version test, In an increased num- 
ber of eye-contacts between speaker 
and audience. 


The idea which underlies a large 
portion of this kind of teaching is 
called “Progressive”, yet the term 
is encyclopedic and hardly de- 
scribes the reasons or the methods. 
Probably this group of educators has 
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‘hanged the methods of speech in- 
struction very little unless to intro- 
duce exercises graded in terms of so 
called needs and abilities. Other 
wise the speech teacher has been 
doing for a long time much that the 
rogressive movement advocates. 
[his is not to say though that the 
hilosophy of speech training has 
not responded and strongly to the 
newer system. Although the instruc- 
tor has not yielded one bit of the 
rvice motive, he has made it less 
obvious by shifting his emphasis 
from the ultimate good of the student 
to the more important good of soci 
ety. Thus debate for the benefit of 
the salesman or the lawyer has 
changed to public discussion, a tech- 
nique which is for the good of de 
mocracy. We have fattened on the 
notion that every man is important 
and is expected to contribute to so 
ciety. Democracy for the speech 
teacher has come to mean that every 
citizen shall have his say in the 
town meeting, and that the group's 
1e greatest 

possible extent with the greatest 
number of ‘says’. Since not every 


action shall agree to tl 
} 


citizen has responded to his previous 
calls to talk for the sake of democ- 
racy, it is necessary to release the 
individual from his inhibitions, not 
only that he may feel better but that 
he may fulfill his duty. One peda 
gogical eye watches the behavior 
of the individual; the other, the mores 
of society. 

What is the philosophy of speech 
education? So far as | can see it is 
pretty much akin to current philoso- 
phies which run'through the other 
branches of high school and college 
curricula. In our devotion to William 
James and Charles Pierce we have 


warped our curricular offerings 
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pretty much to suit the convenience 
of the times, and doubtless we have 
gained results. Note, however, thal 
many recent experiments in learn- 
ing show that incidental learning 
frequently occurs to a greater extent 
than the problem learning which is 
being investigated. Speech offerings 
are surrounded and run through ct 
all times with opportunities for inci- 
dental learning. As teachers, we 
have noted personality changes and 
many other incidental achievements 
among our students. These, even if 
they were all favorable and multi- 
plied ever-so-many times, are still 
incidental to our main job and 
should not run the whole show. 


It is well to remember that the ma- 
jor parts of the speech curriculum 
have had academic recognition and 
support for centuries, that they far 
outmode contemporary educational 
philosophy. Cicero's “noble man” 
was the product of wide learning 
which included the art of oratory. Ar- 
istotle, St. Augustine, and Thomas 
Acquinas saw the ability to speak 
well, taken in its broadest sense, as 
an attribute of the educated man 
and one which might be gained 
through special instruction. It is as a 
well-wishing friend of our subject 
that President Wriston writes: 


In the construction of their cur- 
ricula, colleges have shown a 
strangely suspicious attitude to- 
ward debate, dramatics, applied 
music, and many other things 
which require expression, perform- 
ance, and creative imagination. 
With the passing of the recitation 
and the coming of larger classes, 
all vocal work on the part of the 
students has been minimized. The 
student is too infrequently asked 
to express himself before others. 
Vocal expression has been rele- 
gated to courses in public speak- 
ing, where too much emphasis 
rests upon the form and too little 
upon the substance of the student's 


remarks, and where he speaks so 
infrequently and listens so much 
to the insubstantial mouthings of 
his fellows that the total effect 
upon his expressional development 
is often negative rather than posi- 
tive. 

Here is a statement which makes 
of the teaching of speech a responsi 
bility for contributing to thought, to 
valid ond clear reasoning, and it 
leaves no place for a Service Club 
in the class room. A by-product of 
the process may be a utilitarian help 
to some. students. Primarily the 
teacher is or should be teaching the 
student to meet a difficult problem 
(and speaking is difficult) through 
the use of the most valid and ap- 
propriate kinds and degrees of logos, 
pathos, and ethos. When this task is 
met successfully, the student has 
mastered a problem; he has learned. 
He has used his knowledge through 
a shamble of many variables to ar- 
rive at a Q. E. D. Fortunately for us, 
the reward for a successful speech 
is usually so great in terms of per- 
sonal achievement that the student 
is willing to meet each performance 
with all the vigor at his command. 
President Wriston asks for more, and 
he asks for it because we have failed 
to make it clear that a speech can 
be larger than a sales talk. He asks 
for imagination, performance, and 
expressional development and some- 
thing far more than inconsequential 
mouthings, and, it seems to me all 
in terms of making a more educated 
person out of the student. The end 
result may be merely a better man. 

Another vocal performance which 
receives attention from the speech 
teacher is interpretation and acting. 
He brings to the student the task of 
intelligently reading poetry and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Baylor University has long had a 
vigorous intercollegiate forensic pro- 
gram. With the opening of its new 
million dollar student union building 
in September 1949 it inaugurated an 
intramural program which appears 
to surpass in interest and importance 
its intercollegiate activities. 

Two public programs are held 
each week and different topics are 
discussed at each meeting. One of 
these programs consists of a weekly 
radio discussion. Interested students 
and townspeople make up the studio 
audience and participate in the open 
forums. The first thirty minutes of the 
program is broadcast over the local 
radio station; the last thirty minutes 
is an open forum arrangement 
where all may participate. 

The other program consists of a 
weekly debate forum. At some of 
these meetings students stage public 
debates. At others, speakers address 
the debate squad on one of the cur- 
rent debate questions. In the open 
forums following such speeches the 
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Baylor University, Home of Champions, 
Champions Student Forums 


students ask questions and express 
their own opinions. Thus members 
of the debate squad prepare for de- 
bates as a cooperative endeavor. 


Once each month a neighboring 
college or university is invited to 
participate with Baylor students in 
these forums. On these evenings the 
program consists of three parts: (1) a 
dinner in honor of the visitors given 
by the Baylor forensic students and 
speech majors; (2) the radio discus 
sion forum with two students from 
each college participating; and (3) a 
full length non-decision debate on 
some proposition of current interest. 

These local programs permit a 
larger number of students to partici- 
pate than formerly. While thirty-two 
Baylor students participated in do- 
bates with other schools last year, 
more than one hundred participated 
on the local program. The use of dif 
ferent topics for each session also at 
tracts a larger audience than if the 
same topics were used on different 
occasions. 
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Michigan Eta, Detroit University, James Broderick, 
James Beall, John R. Wilder, William Mandigo. 


Professor Verton Queener of Tennessee Alpha lugs 
home the trophies his speakers won at the State 
Tournament. 





The Ohio Eta Chapter, sponsors of the popular Great Lakes Tournament. 
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Skeletons All 


ROGER J. FRITZ, Monmouth College 


Years ago, there lived in England 
a man by the name of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. This man had lived a full life, 
and in his old age, had devoted 
much of his time and accumulated 
fortune to helping the poor and 
needy. He founded the University 
Hospital in London and for many 
years was chairman of its board of 
directors. In his will, he left his entire 
fortune to the hospital with one stip- 
ulation . .. that his skeleton attired 
in the robes of his office should be in 
attendance at every subsequent 
meeting of that board. And so it is 
that today, over a hundred years 
later, the secretary records: ... "J. 
Bentham, present but not voting.” 


I think of this story often as I look 
about me every day and see hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans 
who seemingly exhibit no more real 
living activity than that skeleton. 
They are “present but not voting.” 
They are physically alive but men- 
tally, spiritually and emotionally 
dead. 


I am twenty years old. Thus far, | 
have not heard the screams of the 
dying on the battlefield, nor has my 
body been racked by the pain of 
fever and bullet wounds. And, yet, I 
have lived those years enveloped 
by the problems of war and peace 
as the son of a factory worker and as 
a student at a small mid-western 
college. A spirit of alternating im- 
portance and humbleness fills me as 
I feel I am witnessing, and you are 
too, the slow, gradual, thus far unde- 
tected, and seemingly painless 


death of an American freedom 
which has lived since Jamestown, 
Plymouth and Independence Hall... 
that Freedom of the Individual, 
which carries with it a two-fold ob 
ligation—Responsibility to oneself 
for an inward growth, and responsi- 
bility to others an outward expres 
sion of sacrifice and service which 
are the true tests of progress. 


Quite simply, I should like to ask 
you a few questions. ‘How much 
responsibility will you take either 
for yourself or for others?” If you do, 
how original are you in your 
thoughts and acts. How do you ex- 
press your professed originality? 


How many are willing to take re- 
sponsibility on your campus for a 
project which involves no direct gain 
for them? On our campus, they are 
easily counted on ten fingers. It's not 
because they are the only people 
who are capable. Many more who 
are potentially capable are fearful 
of thwarting their own personal in- 
terests. Last year on our campus, a 
student ballot on the installation of 
the so-called ‘honor system” of con- 
ducting examinations was so over- 
whelmingly defeated that it has 
practically become a dead issue. 
The election of student body officers 
is no longer a democratic selection 
of individuals most capable, but is 
rather a glorified exhibition of power 
politics and shady coalitions. 


But far more serious consequences 
of this lack of responsibility are to b= 
found within our nation’s homes. 


} 
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There is appalling evidence of a di- 
vorce rate which is rapidly ap- 
proaching a ration of one divorce to 
every three marriages! Sociologist 
David L. Cohn has this to say, ‘“Mar- 
riage is a difficult though deeply re- 
warding exercise in human relations. 
Yet it is represented to the young by 
their elders, the movies and slicx 
magazine fiction as a_ perpetual 
Christmas Eve with Tiny Tim pass- 
ing double Martinis and saying ‘God 
Bless You Everyone’.’’ Thought of 
duty and increased obligation are 
neglected as we are taught that to 
be married is to be automatically 
happy; yet, that if we are not happy 
in one marriage, we shall surely be 
happy in another. 

How do we react to our responsi- 
bilities of citizenship? What active 
part do we take in our government? 
Look at the November election. The 
Census Bureau estimated close to 
ninety-five million eligible voters, 
yet only forty-nine million bothered 
to go to the polls. 

On the world scene, when society 
shirks, you see a rule by irrespon- 
sible tyrants. Don't stop when you 
think of yesterday's Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Go on and consider Franco, 
Peron and Stalin who are very much 
alive and active. 

But how much“are we willing to 
sacrifice to curb this irresponsibility? 
And what about a sense of respon- 
sibility to ourselves? We as individ- 
uals are worthy of the best. Why 
don't we try for it? 

Consider our millions of factory 
workers who surrender periodically 
more and more of their freedom to 
labor unions for which they assume 
no personal responsibility. Take our 
400,000 mine workers who shift their 
responsibility to one man who by 
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merely nodding his head can with- 
in sixty days time cause the shut- 
down of 60% of our steel and rolling 
mills, 68% of our electric power util 
ities, and 86% of our nation’s rail 
roads. 

Our farmers have not taken re- 
sponsibility in matters of conserva- 
tion. Because of waste and misuse 
we have virtually destroyed 282 
million acres of timber, crop and 
rangeland. As a result of erosion, we 
are losing the equivalent of 200 forty 
acre farms daily...Land that is 
gone forever. 


Many housewives allow their 
daily living and that of their families 
to be patterned after frivilous soap 
operas and the utopian dreams of 
their magazines. We as a _ nation 
have become addicted to the ‘easy 
way"... 
ance. 

And it's little wonder, either. So 
many agencies are ready and will 
ing to assume responsibilities fo1 
you at a price. Veteran, do you 
want to build a home? Let us design, 
build and landscape and furnish it 
for you. Of course, it will be exactly 
like every other house in the block 
in every detail, including the cost. 

What's that? A vacation? Let us 
plan your trip for you. Where to go 

... how long to stay... when 
and where to look. Everything is 
planned for you. All you do is pay. 
It's easy! 

Reading? Don't investigate the 
new books for yourself. Join the Lit- 
erary Guild or Book of the Month 
Club, and let someone else select 
your reading for you. 

The whole solution is essentially 
an individual matter. Specifically, 
what must we do? First, we must 


. the path of least resist 


(Continued on page 71) 
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From The Secretary’s Desk 


In a sense this is an open letter to Chapter Sponsors and Chap- 
ter officers. It is prompted by correspondence with Province Gov- 
ernors. Probably the people who should read it won't. Pi Kappa 
Delta is a democratic organization operating under a constitu- 
tion which is revised and approved in open business session at 
the biennial national convention. The National officers are 
charged with upholding that constitution. Do you know that the 
constitution states: 


1. That no local chapter shall be allowed to retain its charter 
if it shall have fewer than five members for two years consecu- 
tively? 


2. That a chapter which does not report on its membership 
when asked by the National Secretary may be suspended? This 
year eighteen chapters have not responded to repeated requests. 


3. That a chapter failing to attend the first National Conven- 
tion following the granting of a charter or to have a delegate at 
two consecutive conventions shall have its charter suspended? 


4. That a chapter must be represented at each regular bien- 
nial provincial convention unless excused by the Province Gover- 
nor with the approval of the National President? 


5. That a chapter shall provide itself with a local constitution, 
meet regularly and initiate members annually in formal cere- 
mony? 


Most local organizations work and sacrifice to meet basic 
constitutional requirements for a good chapter. Many go far be- 
yond these minimums. How does your chapter rate? Is it in good 
standing? Is it alive? Does the campus know it exists? OR in 
the true sense of the term, do you even have chapter? 


If you need supplies or suggestions please write. It doesn't 
take much to make Pi Kappa Delta a going concern on your cam- 
pus and a chapter of which you can be proud. 
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ST. OLAF’S Howard Cole, Waldo John- 
son, Morris Ormseth, Arthur Olsen with 
their coach, Professor T. F. Nelson, ad- 
mire the trophy they won at the Grand 
Western Tournament at Northwestern Uni 
versity. 


D 


Professor Nichols and his strong Redlands University squad. 


Redlands University Sophomores, Holt 
Spicer and James Wilson, who have been 
chosen to represent District I at the West 
Point Tournament. 
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The Time Has Come 


DAVE LEVERING, University of Redlands 


I am standing on the mountain of 
eternity over-looking the valley of 
time. On the floor of that valley I see 
a gigantic stage, called life, upon 
which is being enacted the drama of 
destiny. The scenes of this drama 
shift and the actors change, but the 
plot is forever the same. It is the 
story of man’s search for fulfillment 
in life, the account of his fight 
against fear. But everywhere I look 
on the stage, I see disorganization 
and confusion. The actors refuse to 
listen to the cue from the wings when 
they forget their lines. The confusion 
increases and at times it seems as 
if the curtain must fall on tragedy; 
but it is in the moments of greates! 
darkness, on the brink of complete 
failure, that some one listens to the 
cue from the wings and reads his 
line a few others find their places 
and the play moves on. When it gets 
dark enough, the stars always shine. 


I am looking first at the scene 
called Rome, at man’s attempt to 
conquer fear through the building of 
a great empire. Rome was afraid of 
her neighbors and built great ar- 
mies to conquer them. Conquest 
made her proud and pride made her 
afraid of stronger neighbors. The cy 
cle was repeated but to no avail. The 
empire that had set out to conquer 
fear was itself forever afraid. The 
confusion increased but the actors 
of Rome refused to listen to the cue 
from the wings. But in a far corner 
of that empire there was one who 
listened and who as a result felt com- 
pelled to travel throughout the coun- 
tryside advocating a new method 


for the conquest of fear, a method 
involving love and kindness and hu 
mility. Many listened to this man 
and a few followed Him for His mes 
sage was new and vibrant; but most 
of the people were afraid, and 
Jesus died on the cross. To the many, 
His death like His life had little sig 
nificance but to the few that had fol- 
lowed Him it meant disillusionment 
and dispair, it meant the tragic end 
of a beautiful story, it meant a truth 
turned into a lie. And yet it was in 
the midst of their bereavement that 
this little band of men first began to 
realize that in their Master's life, love 
and kindness and humility had con- 
quered fear, that through defeat He 
had achieved victory, that through 
ignomenious death on the cross He 
had passed into eternal life. It was in 
the dark years just after His death 
that the little group of followers 
caught the eternal significance of 
the cue from the wings, that a few 
men found the only way to conquer 
fear. When it gets dark enough, the 
stars always shine. 

The scene shifts. 1 am looking now 
at an era that the writers of history 
have chosen to call the age of faith, 
but which I would term the age of 
irony; for it is in this time that per 
haps the greatest paradox of all time 
takes place. The church, an organi 
zation formed to aid man in his 
fight against fear, had emerged the 
conquerer of his mind and body. 
Conquest made the church proud 
and pride made her afraid of those 
whose doctrine was different from 
hers. As in the previous age, the azc- 
tors of this era, even within the 
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church, refused to listen to the cue 
from the wings. Confusion and dark- 
ness deepened, and then in the city 
of Florence in the country of Italy 
there came a man who listened to 
the cue. Savonarola walked the 
streets of that wicked city advocai- 
ing a different method for the con- 
quest of fear, a method involving 
love and kindness and _ humility. 
Many listened to this man for his 
voice was like music and his mes- 
sage was new and vibrant, but the 
majority of the people and the 
church were afraid and Savonarola 
was burned alive. To the many his 
burning was justice, but to the few 
who had followed him the expira 
tion of his life meant the end of the 
dreams of which he spoke in such 
eloquent terms. And yet it was in the 
depths of this darkness that these 
men began to realize that Savonar 
ola had the real answer, that though 
his body had been burned, the siz- 
nificance of his words was without 
end. It was in the blackness of that 
hour that once again a few had 
found the only way to conquer fear, 
had discovered the eternal signifi- 
cance of the cue from the wings. 
When it gets dark enough, the stars 
always shine. 


The scenes shift and the actors 
change, but the plot is forever the 
same. I am looking now at a division 
of the world into small segments, 
called nations, each of which is try- 
ing to find for itself the answer to the 
problem of fear. But these actors, 
like those of the past, have refused 
to listen to the cue from the wings. 
They try to solve their problem 
through the subjection of one nation 
to another. Each time they try, their 
methods are a little more severe; 
each time they try, their effort is a 


litle more intense; but each time 
they try, the result is always the 
same. The product of fear is con- 
quest, and the product of conquest 
is pride, and the product of pride is 
fear. Thus the cycle has been re- 
peated until in our own time there 
are those who have said that the fti- 
nal curtain is about to fall on the 
drama of destiny. Yet even into the 
midst of this darkness there came a 
man from a far corner of the world 
who listened to the cue from the 
wings, and who as a result felt com- 
pelled to take the message of the 
ages to the teeming millions of his 
native land. He spoke to them of 
love and kindness and humility as 
the only way to conquer fear. Many 
listened to this man, for his message 
held hope and challenge, but the 
majority of the people was afraid 
and Ghandi died from the assassin’'s 
bullet. The year since his death has 
been a dark year for those who lis- 
tened, for the end of his life meant to 
them termination of the qualities of 
which he spoke. There are many to- 
day who are saying that the final 
curtain is about to fall on the drama 
of destiny, and yet I would say to 
you today that that curtain need not 
fall; Ghandi listened to the cue from 
the wings and read his line. It is now 
up to the other actors to find their 
places if the play is to go on. When 
it gets dark enough the stars always 
shine; but in the darkness of this 
night, if the drama of destiny is to 
continue its run upon the stage of 
life, then the time has come for the 
supporting actors to read their lines, 
the time has come for us to live in the 
cause for which the stars have fallen, 
the time has come for us to listen for 
our cue from the wings, the time has 


come ...... listen. 


| 
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Return From Wasteland 


JOE B. LAINE, Yankton College 


Ladies and gentlemen, | believe I 
have judged you without weighing 
all the evidence. I have condemned 
you without hearing your side of the. 
case. I feel that I may owe you an 
apology. Let me tell you what I 
mean. It all started several years 
ago while I was working at a hos- 
pital for the treatment and care of the 
mentally ill. In the course of my work 
as gardener, I became acquainted 
with several of the inmates of the in 
stitution. Now these men, in the 
terms of the outside world, were in- 
sane. But, nevertheless, they be- 
came my friends. I found in each of 
them an interesting and distinctive 
personality, in them I found intelli- 
gence, inquisitiveness and the de- 
sire to please. There was, for in- 
stance, Bill who impressed upon me 
the invaluable lesson that as Roger 
Bacon suggested in the thirteenth 
century, ‘One individual is worth 
more than all the universals in the 
world.”” It was the violation of this 
precept that brought on the feeling 
of animosity I came to have for you. 
Because you represented the society 
of my day which has taught me that 
all the people in such institutions 
were to be classed in one universal 
category—crazy, nuts, the insanel 

But I had found them to be indi- 
vidual persons. So it was quite nat- 
ural that I should be somewhat an- 
tagonistic toward you. Of course it 
was not long before reason took the 
place of emotion and I soon con- 
cluded that my society felt no malice 
toward these people. It had nothing 
against them, but the piling up of 


everyday cares and the considera- 
tion of seemingly more important 
problems had brought on a sort of 
callousness and indifference that 
led so easily to the place where my 
friends of the mental hospital were 
simply consigned to the ranks of the 
crazy people and forgotten. But they 
weren't all forgotten. Not entirely for- 
gotten. There was, for instance, John 
whom you remembered very well. 


John had spent three years in the 
sanatarium recovering from an 
emotional breakdown. Now he was 
ready for the final stage of his 
lreatment—the readjustment to the 
social environment of the outside 
world. For after he has been treated 
for his illness and has shown a sat 
isfactory response, the patient is re- 
turned to the community, to you 
where the final decision as to his 
stability and usefullness as a citi- 
zen is handed down. I recall very 
well the day John told me of his fear 
of returning to his home community. 
He remembered only too well the 
glances exchanged on down-town 
streets, looks passed across the gro- 
cery counter and the whispering 
that went on behind the backs of 
those who had ‘‘come-back.’”” He had 
become significantly aware of the 
hard struggle to make the adjust- 
ment which would bring the “inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty and espe- 
cially the pursuit of happiness.” Yes, 
John expected to find derision and 
back-biting and the dreadful feeling 
of his friends shying away from him, 
and he found it. 
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Suppose, my friends, that you 
should meet someone on the street 
who had been treated for a broken 
leg and was forced to walk with 
crutches. Would you bump into him 
and knock him sprawling to the side- 
walk? Of course you would not think 
of doing such a thing. Common 
sense would dictate otherwise. And 
yet, that same kind of idiotic, tragic 
thing is exactly what you did to John. 
For here was a mind that through 
the workings of modern science and 
the grace of God had been returned 
from the wasteland of insanity. It 
was put into your hands for final 
shaping and adjustment. And what 
did you do with it? You said, “We 
don't want you but if you want to 
stick around we can use you as a 
topic for back fence gossip or as « 
standing joke for the bridge or poker 


table.” 


When I knew that John had been 
forced to return to the hospital be- 
cause of the nervous agitation 
brought on by his inability to read- 
just, my anger toward you returned. 
This time it seemed harder for me to 
take up the instruments of rationality 
in defense of my people. For I was 
inclined toward bitterness. I wanted 
to sneer at the political and social 
morality of my country which had 
taught me that “in the eyes of God 
all men are created equal” and that 
ours was a government "for the peo- 
ple’, all the people. But when one 
has been brought up on the ideals of 
democracy he cannot long hold out 
for quick judgments and condemna- 
tion without reason. Besides, it had 
been Christ Himself who had said 
shortly before his death at the hands 
of His people, “Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do." It 
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was simply that you did not realize 
what you did. You did not know you 
were helping to destroy a man’s 
mind when you could so easily be 
helping to make it strong and secure. 
Could I in all fairness blame you be 
cause you did not understand? Be- 
fore I could answer this question to 
my satisfaction, a tragic situation oc 
curred which answered it for me. 

Now Pop Jones was a short, round 
bellied little man with white hair. | 
met Pop, while he was working as 
custodian of one of the hospital 
buildings and waiting for his final 
release. How often when coming into 
the employees’ living quarters did | 
extend a jocund greeting to the old 
man as he went about his work and 
receive from him a wry smile or a 
casual word in reply. Ours came to 
be that type of impersonal friend- 
ship that has a depth and sincerity 
that more intimate relationships often 
lack. I soon became curious why 
Pop did not return to his home. For 
he had responded to treatment and 
had shown that he was able to do 
a day's work and get along with his 
fellow men. Why was it that society 
did not reclaim him and rejoice at 
the saving of another mind from the 
wasteland? I wish I had never found 
the answer to this question—but | 
did find it. I found it in a stiff, cold 
body and a white head lying in a 
pool of clotted blood. I found it in a 
hand that rigidly clutched a straight- 
edged razor which had been drawn 
across a dusky throat making it sim 
ply a gory mass. My friend was 
dead, you had helped to kill him and 
I hated you for it. 

But the man committed suicide, 
you say. Yes, that was the coroners 
verdict. It wasn't mine. This little old 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Illinois Xi Wins 
More Honors 


) Augustana College, producer of cham- 
pion debaters and orators has again won 
potable victories. Dorothy Ann Koch and 
Lucille Foley won first place at the Bowl- 
ing Green Tournament in which twenty- 
ive colleges and universities participated. 
e same team together with David Lor- 
g and Charles Lindberg were undefeated 
in a field of seventy universities and col- 
eges from thirteen states, but yielded 
lirst place to St. Olaf on a point system. 
Lucille Foley also won first place in the 
linois State Oratorical Coniest. 


Michigan Theta Wins State Debate Honors 


Three members of Michigan Theta Chapter won honors at the State Women’s Debate Tournament, 
February 25, when Joan Haglund won the first place medal in the League Debates; Joanne Olmsted, 
won the first place medal in Tournament Debates and Frances Collver won the second place medal in 
Tournament Debates. The team of Olmsted and Collver, first year debaters, have now won thirteen out 

of fourteen judged intercollegiate debates. 








Schnorr. 


4th row: Paul Rilling (coach), Marcus Hickerson, Sam Bass, James Shiflett, Charles Ludlow, Mike Earney. 


lst row from left to right: Buell Raupe, Tom Hughes, Emmit Johnson, Wallace Boling. 
2nd row: RoseAnn Cummings, Peggy Huse, Margaret Floyd, Pansy Ware, Jo Ann Stine, June Stefka. 
3rd row: Dott Sala, Mary Carlton, Brooks Heard, Eve Elrod, Julia Burns, Peggy Dendy, Bill Kind, Maurice 


Texas Eta Wins Many Trophies 


The large and talented squad of 
North Texas State (Texas Eta) has 
compiled such a splendid record dur- 
ing the year that it is given in full. 


East Central State Tournament, Ada, 
Okla., Dec. 1-3. 
lst in senior women’s debate 
Dott Sala and Mary Carlton. 
Ist in junior women's debate 
Julia Burns and Peggy Huse. 
Sweepstakes winners in both wormn- 
en's divisions. 


- 


University of Texas Women’s Tour- 
nament, Austin Texas, Nov. 18-19. 
Ist in senior women’s debate 
Dott Sala and Mary Carlton. 
3rd in junior women's debate 
Julia Burns and Peggy Huse. 


Millsaps College Tournament, Mil! 
saps, Miss., Dec. 9-10. 

Ist in senior women’s debate - 
Jane Bennett and Rose Ann 
Cummings. 

2nd in men’s debate — Tom 

Hughes and Marcus Hickerson. 


Abilene Christian College Tourna- 
ment, Abilene, Texas, Feb. 10-11. 
lst in junior women's debate 
Julia Burns and Brooks Heard. 
2nd in senior women’s debate 
Peggy Dendy and Rose Ann 
Cummings. 
Sweepstakes winners. 


Southeastern College Tournament, 
Durant, Okla., March 2-4. 

Ist in senior women's debate 
Rose Ann Cummings and 
Brooks Heard. 

3rd in junior women's debate 
(both eliminated in semi-finals) 

Julia Burns and Peggy Huse. 
Sue Weatherby and Betty Phil 
lips. 
University of Nebraska Tournament, 
Feb. 24-25. 

superior debate rating (5 wins, U 
losses) — Tom Hughes and 
Mike Earney. 

superior debate rating (4 wins, | 
loss) — Wallace Boling and Jim 
Shiflett. 
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Return From Wasteland 


(Continued from page 68) 
man had been driven to death by 
a cruel, harsh, indifferent society. A 
society which professed Christianity 
and practiced paganism. | fear what 
started out as an apology has re- 
solved itself into a vindication of my 
position. For in the course of my pres 
entation of these cases a strange re- 
alization has come to me. | keep tell- 
ing myself that this cannot be, that 
my imagination has gotten out of 
hand, but the feeling keeps coming 
over me that Bill and John and the 
others, even Pop are out there in the 
audience. I know it sounds foolish, 
but I have the impression that | can 
see my friends of the sanatarium in 
your faces. That tomorrow or next 
week or next year any one of you, 
or me for that matter, might be Bill 
or John or Pop. Bill had had no in- 
sanity in his family. John did not 
plan on going to a mental hospital. 
And Pop... well, he was just some 


Skeletons All 


(Continued from page 62) 
change our democratic attitude from 
one of passive to one of active parti- 
cipation by teaching ourselves to be- 
come counted-upon, responsible per 
sons. We must dicipline ourselves to 
study election candidates and vote 
when the time comes. We musi be 
willing to assume responsibility for 
goals which extend beyond immedi- 
ate results in such matters as labor 
negotiations and soil conservation. 
We must be wary of becoming 
overly-dependent upon government 
subsidies, since they often create the 
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one’s grandfather. As I recognize 
these men in your faces and realize 


that the reflection of their hardships 
and misery is to be found in your 
hearts, I know that there too is to be 
found that basic quality of goodness 
and tair play which will keep be 
fore us_ the fact that men like Bill 
are individuals, that there is a fifth 
to be added to the four freedoms 
that men like John shall have the 
right to come home without derision 
and the lifting of eyebrows. In our 
twentieth century society we have 
replaced the bedlam of chains wiih 
modern hospitals and we have ex- 
changed the burnings at the stake 
and the drownings in the witches’ 
chair for the latest in Psychiatric 
medicine. It remains for you and me 
to establish a new therapy on the 
home front. Lest we see our own 
hands drawing the razor across 
Pop's throat let us join together in 
helping these, our neighbors in their 
return from wasteland. 


dangerous attitude of complacency 
and eventually pave the way for 
power politics, gangsters and dicta 
tors. Lastly, we must strive for origi- 
nality in our thoughts and actions by 
resisting the pressure of style the 
easy way and the path of least re 
sistance. 

When we are dead the bones of 
our bodies may remain. Perhaps, as 
the body of Jeremy Bentham, our 
bodies will remain for centuries 
without the flesh, blood and tissue 
which gives them life. 

Must we living be like skeletons 
— present but not responsible—pres- 
ent but not voting? 





. 
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A Basis 
For Speech Study 


(Continued pag 
drama. How important this may be 
was indicated recently by another 
friend of speech study. Robert Frost 
said that all in the world a teacher 
can do for a student with respect to 
a poem is to have him perform it. 
Here again the total performance is 
the important thing, and the teacher 
who attempts to improve it is not just 
meddling with inflection, quality, 
and gesture, but is getting to some 
fundamental problems of imagina- 
tion. Again, the end may be only a 
better man. 


Throughout this discussion | have 
charged that speech study has fol- 
lowed an opportunistic course which 
has led it not to bad results but to 
incidental ends. There may be noth- 
ing wrong with the ends, 1 see, how- 
ever, through public speaking, inter- 
pretation, and dramatics, the emer- 
gence of a man with a better under- 
standing of the world. Part of this un- 
derstanding has come through his 
engaging in a speaking performance 
and his use of widely gathered ma 
terials and experiences. If he is able 
to sell, teach, plead, discuss better 
as a result of this learning we are 
neither surprised nor disappointed. 
We know in the words of the late 
Mr. Justice Holmes: “Life is action, 
the use of one’s powers. As to use 
them to their height is our joy and 
duty, so it is the one end that justi- 
fies itself.” 


The teacher's tasks should be 
clear. He gives to the students good 


plays and helps the actors interpret 
good writing. He forgets to as great 
an extent as possible the attempted 
description of an ideal amateur play 
offered by one of our better commer 
cial houses for plays: 


It must be amusing; have an eas 
ily understood and quickly mov- 
ing story; it should have plenty of 
laughs throughout; and explain or 
suggest some idea or viewpoint 
that is optimistic, ‘“worth-while” 
and wholly acceptable to present- 
day Americans who are neither in- 
tellectuals nor morons. 

In public speaking, whether in the 
class or in the contest, the teacher's 
interest again is one of large scope, 
to acquaint the student with prob 
lems of magnitude and to evaluates 
his performance in such a manner 
that first things are placed first. The 
contest itself is but another chal- 
lenge, a relatively strong one, and 
to the extent that it serves to elicit 
from the student his best efforts and 
give him cues for something better 
it is commendable. It is a larger 
class room which is not confined by 
any branch of learning, science, hu- 
manities, or social sciences. And it is 
a situation in which incidental learn 
ing is boundless. 


The spe ech teacher's material 
originates in philosophy and rhet 
oric, in poetry and drama, encom 
passes the scope of subject matter 
which can be approached through 
these arts, and terminates in the per 
formance of a sensitive and edu- 
cated man. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
same: to speak, and to speak well 
are two things. A fool may talk, but 
a wise man speaks. 


BEN JONSON: Discoveries, c. 1635 


Le 





Jack Carter and Collin Bowen of 
Southeastern Oklahoma State Col- 
lege have made an excellent record 
in debate this year, being unde- 
feated in three tournaments. They re- 
ceived superior ratings at the Ne- 
braska University Tournament with 


five wins in five debates and won the 
Savage Tournament by winning all 
nine of their debates, to be the only 


undefeated team in the tournament. 


Left to right: Collin Bowen, Prof. T. A. Houston, Jack Carter. 


Jack Ryan and Roger Schrader of Missouri Alpha entertained Robin Day and Geoffrey Johnson-Smith 
from Oxford University. 
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Chapter Notes 


Lawrence Gunnels and Robert Lo- 
gan of Ottawa University were un- 
defeated in four rounds of debate at 
the William Jewell Tournament. Bar 
bara MclJilton and Richard Chartier 
won first place in the senior division 
of the Pittsburg State Teacher's Col 
lege Tournament. 


Kansas Omicron at McPherson 
has had an active year, Ardys and 
Avis Albright winning second place 
at both the Winfield and Hutchinson 
tournaments. 


Hugo A. Carlson has re-assumed 
the position of Director of Speech at 
Augustana after an absence of 
seven years. For the past five years, 
Mr. Carison has been the voice of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany from Hollywood. No doubt 
many Pi Kappa Deltans have been 
regular listeners to his news, sports, 
and special-events broadcasts over 
the network. Previous to his affilia- 
tion with ABC Mr. Carlson had estab- 
lished a record Hooper-rating with 
the Central States Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in Omaha and. Lincoln. 


Oregon Alpha, Linfield College, 
under the leadership of R. D. Mahaf- 
fey, held their Twentieth Annual In- 
tercollegiate Forensic Tournament. 
Over four hundred representatives 
from thirty-one schools in six west- 
ern states participated. Their total 
miles of traveling would be stagger- 
ing, as speakers were there from San 
Diego State in the south, and West- 
ern Washington in the north—two 


schools almost two thousand miles 
apart. They also came from Boze 
man, Montana, which is one thou 
sand miles east. 

Entered in competition were one 
hundred fifty-eight teams in debate, 
cnd four hundred eight entrants in 
individual events. 


Wheaton College has attended 
the following tournaments: North 
western Universily, Evanston, Illinois 
(Grand Western); Charleston Invita 
lional (Eastern Illinois State College); 
Normal Invitational, Normal, Illinois 
(Illinois Normal University); DePauw 
Invitational, Greencastle, Indiana 
(DePauw University); Iowa Forensic 
Conference, lowa City, Iowa (Univer 
sity of lowa); Northwest Tournament, 
St. Paul, Minnesota (St. Thomas Col 
lege); Bradley Invitational, Peoria, 
Illinois (Bradley University); Knox 
Invitational, Galesburg, Illinois 
(Knox College); and the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Invitational, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The high point of the year was 
reached in the Southern trip of the 
men’s varsity teams. George John- 
son, William Thompson, Don Searer, 
and Art Klem visited nine college 
and university campuses on a three 
thousand six hundred mile trip that 
took them as far south as Miami, 
Florida. They were accompanied by 
C. L. Nystrom, director of forensics 
at Wheaton College. Dual debates 
were held with the following schools: 
Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina; Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Georgia; Stet- 
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son University, DeLand, Florida; Mi 
ami University, Miami, Florida; 
Tampa University, Tampa, Florida; 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida; Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; and Alabama 
State College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


The third annual Great Lakes 
Area Tournament was held at Bowl- 
ing Green, February 3 and 4. 
Twenty-five colleges and universities 
from seven states competed. This 
tournament consisted of six rounds 
of preliminary debates. Eight of the 
best teams were picked for final 
rounds of elimination. A Pi Kappa 
Delta School, Augustana College of 
Illinois, won the championship de 
bate over a team from DePauw Uni 
versity. The winning team was two 
women, Lucille Foley and Dorothy 
Ann Koch. 

Albert Goh, Chinese student from 
Singapore, now attending Bowling 
Green State University, won first 
place in oratory. Morris Niedenthal 
of Northwestern placed second. 


Activities of the Gamma Chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta, Mississippi State 
College for Women for this year in- 
cludes the follownig: participation 
in the Student Youth Congress spon 
sored by the Mississippi Speech As- 
sociation held at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, December 2-3, 1949; attend 
ance at the Alabama University In 
vitational Discussion Tournament, 
November 18-19, 1949; sponsor of in 
tra-mural debates and interpretative 
reading and original oratory con 
tests; sponsor of the Annual Mag- 
nolia Speech Tournament for college 
and university women held at 
M. S. C. W., Georgetown, Kentucky, 
March 24-25, 1950, and the Southern 
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Speech Association Tournament at 
Birmingham, April 3-7, 1950 

Individual ratings have been re 
ceived by the following students as 
indicated: Joyce Jones, Superior in 
interpretative reading and discus 
sion; Jean Wilson, Superior in ex 
temporaneous speaking and Excel 
lent in discussion; Kay Hall, Millie 
Turnipseed, Dorothea Osterloah, Ex 
cellent in discussion; Velma Myers 
and Valerie Threlkeld, Excellent in 
debate; Carolyn Reed and Velma 
Myers, Excellent in original oratory; 
Betty Boyles Superior in after-dinner 
speaking; Patsy McDade, Excellent 
in after dinner speaking; and Betty 
Carson, Superior in interpretative 
reading. 

Officers for this year have been 
Joy Noble, President; Bennie Hart 
zog, Vice President; Martha Kee Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


Southern Illinois University has 
again become active in forensics un 
der the guidance of C. Horton Talley, 
Chairman of the Speech Department. 
At this writing Tom Sloan is unde 
feated in intercollegiate competition, 
having won the Illinois State Oratori 
cal Contest, Superior in oratory at 
the Illinois State Normal Forensic 
Meet, and first in both oratory and 
after dinner speaking at the Indiana 
State College Meet. Doris Schwinn 
was second in the Illinois State Or- 
atorical Contest. 


The finest eloquence is that which 
gets things done; the worst is that 


which delays them. 
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Book Review 


Famous First Facts: A Record of 
First Happenings, Discoveries, and In- 
ventions in the United States (888 n. 
$7. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52). 

This work is an unusual compila- 
tion of “firsts”. The earliest first 
listed is 1007, the year the first child 
of European parents was born on 
American soil. The latest date is June 
9, 1949, the day the First Woman 
Treasurer of the United States was 
confirmed. In between there are 
5,548 ‘firsts’ in Business, Govern- 
ment, Labor, Religion, Science, 
Sports, etc., described in this remark- 
able and fascinating compilation of 
who did it first, when, where and 
how. Among the 413 “first B's,” for 
example, are the stories of the first 
baby show, bacteriology laboratory, 
bank, Baptist Church, best seller, 
billiard ball, bloomers, blue law, 
book magazine, botanic garden, 
brass foundry, breakfast food, Bud- 
dist Temple and business manual. 

The first appendicitis operation 
was performed January 4, 1885 and 
the book presents all essential de- 
tails as they were reported in Colo- 
rado Medicine. January 30, 1798, 
saw the first brawl in Congress 
when a gentleman from Vermont 
spat in the face of a gentleman from 
Connecticut. Names and other de- 
tails are, of course, included. The 
first glass was spun for a dress in 
1893 by the E. D. Libbey Glass Com- 
pany for Georgia Cayven. In 1919 
the Chicago Cubs and the Cincin- 
nati Reds played nine hitless inn- 
ings. The place, day, names of pitch- 
ers and the final score are given in 
the story. It is one of forty-three base- 
ball “firsts.” 


Another feature of this remarkable 
book is its complete indexing. There 
are indexes by year, days of the 
month, by the names of individuals, 
and by geographical location. In the 
name index, Benjamin Franklin is 
credited with twenty-six firsts, 
George Washington with twenty 
three, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
with eighteen and Thomas Jefferson 
with fourteen. As would be easily 
guessed Franklin's list of ‘’firsts’’ cov- 
ers the widest range. It includes: 
newspaper cartoon, rocking chair, 
chess book, fire insurance company 
and stove. 

The first Congress of the United 
States met in New York City from 
March 4, 1789, to September 29, 1789. 
Eleven entries are devoted to Con- 
gressional ‘‘firsts’’ of this year includ- 
ing the first act to be declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The first Catholic magazine was pub- 
lished in 1789 and the first Catholic 
college was established. The first 
Presbyterian General Assembly met 
and the first local temperance so- 
ciety was formed. This year also 
saw the start of American industry 
in cotton milling, flour milling and 
the manufacture of white lead. 

The index by days suggests that 
first events pick certain days on 
which to happen. These are July 1 
with seventy-eight entries, March 3 
with sixty-four, March 4 with fifty- 
eight and January 1 with fifty-four. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that no day is either blessed with all 
good or all evil happenings. 

Everything about the book is im- 
pressive; its large, well bound pages; 
its cross references; its total 31,382 
entries, and of course, the wealth of 
fascinating and valuable informa- 
tion it contains. 
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